14                       INTRODUCTORY
is sometimes made from the craftsman's point of view ;
at others from that of the man who is concerned
primarily with the metal This book will appeal to
collectors who put the piece before the process, .and to
those who can find pleasure in the article, rather thau
in the materials from which it is made. Nevertheless
it does not neglect the craftsman's methods, 01 the
materials of manufacture. If It proves encyclopedic,
it is, we hope, readable; a book of reference is not
necessarily without a general interest,
Two distinct classes of materials arc* covered by
the scope of this book, but from each a wide range of
similar wares were manufactured, often by identical
methods. The articles produced have found a place
in the homes of several general ions of English men and
women* Silver, the older material of the two* has betm
continuously used for the purposes which will be? eon-
sidored, from time out of mind. Silver utensils were
formerly the exclusive possession of the wealthy, who
used it side by side with all sorts of commoner wares*
The silver plate and wooden trencher had each its
place In manor house and castle* The silver tankard
or flagon "above the salt/1 held doubtless the same
brew as the leather jack and the horn plied below that
symbol of rank. Later, silver and pewter came to
represent high and low life, or, on occasion, ceremony
as distinguished from the common round,
About the middle of the eighteenth century, how-
ever, an ingenious Sheffield plater discovered, it h
said by accident, a means whereby silver could be
supported by fusion on a copper base, the
combined  in such relative                     as
strength, durability, excellence of finish and a